and several days of fine weather succeed. 


latter. 


in the front a basement, but the rear will be arched over. | 
means there is formed a play-ground for the children underneath, which 
extends likewise into the lot on which the synagogue is situated, so that 
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Lonpon, 3rd of Heshvan, 5614.—NovemBEr 4, 1853. 


[Furr No. 394. 


CALENDAR FOR THE MONTH. 


Hersuvan, the second month of the civil year, the eighth month of the 
sacred year. -It has but twenty-nine days, and answers to the moon of 
October. 


MEMORABLE DAYS, ETC. 


1. The second New Moon, or first day of the month. 

2. A fast, because Nebuchadnezzar put out the eyes of king Zedckiah, 
after he had slain his children before his face. 2 Kings xxv. 7; Jer. liii. 10. 

19. A fast on Monday and Tuesday, and the Monday following, to expiate 
faults committed on the occasion of the Feast of Tabernacles. 

23. A fast, or memorial of the stones of the altar pfofaned by the Greeks, 


which were laid aside, in expectation of a prophet who could declare to what 


use they might be applied. 1 Macc. iv. 46. 


_ 25. A feast in memory of some places possessed by the Cuthites, which | 


the Israelites recovered after their return from the captivity. 

26. A dispute of Rabbi Jochanan, son of Zachai, against the Sadducees, 
who pretended that the loaves of the first-fruits (Lev. xxiii. 17, 18) were not 
to be offered on the altar, but to be eaten hot. 

29, First new moon of the month Kislev. oe 

The Wearuer or PAtestine in the early part of this month is serene, and 
more cool and pleasant than at any other time of the year, though at mid- 
day, in clear weather, the heat is very great. The vintage takes place at this 


season; but the scene at the present day is vastly different in extent and 


beauty from that beheld when the Holy Land was full of people. The 
wines of Palestine are not generally good, the practice of boiling destroys 
their character. Clusters of grapes are dried into raisins. They are dipped 
into a weak ley with a small quantity of olive-oil, and then spread on the 
ground, when in six or eight days, according to the dryness of the atmo- 
sphere, the raisins are cured. They are then taken, while they are yet warm 


with the sun, put into Jars, pressed down hard, and so preserved for use or | 


’ Mists and clouds begin to make their appearance towards the close of this 
month, when “ the early rain,’ so indispensable to the fruitful year, begins. 


It does not set in suddenly, but by degrees, which gives the husbandman an 
opportunity to plough, and sow his winter crop. The rain mostly comes 


from the west or south-west, and continues for two or three days at a time, 
falling mainly in the night. Then the wind veers round to the north or east, 


NEW YORK. 


Layinc THE CorneR-STONE oF A JEwIsH EpucATIoNAL INSTITUTE. 


(Condensed from the New York Herald of Oct. 8th.) 


YESTERDAY afternoon the ceremony took place of laying the corner- 


~~ gtone of the B’nai Jeshurun Educational Institute, which is intended for — 
the youth of the Jewish persuasion, in the vacant lot adjoining the — 


synagogue in Green-street, and situated on the northerly side of the 
The building, which is now in active progress of erection, will 
be 25 feet wide by 100 feet deep, and will be three stories high, having 
By this 


ample accommodation is afforded them for recreation in every sort of 


weather. The building will be of brick, in the Gothic style of archi- 


tecture, to resemble that of the adjoining church, and will cost 18,000 
dollars. It will be divided into ten class-rooms, with other requisite 
apartments, and every care will be taken to provide sufficient ventila- 


tion. The course of studies, we are informed, will be of a liberal — 
description, similar to that pursued in other colleges, it being intended 
to make this institution hereafter a place of education for youths brought 


up to the Jewish ministry. vee 

_The procession took up their line of march from the basement of the 
‘synagogue, which is at present occupied as a school, to the place where 
the corner-stone was to be laid, when the trowel was presented to 
Dr. Raphall. Mr. Myers; one of the building-committee, first handed 
it to the president of the congregation, Mr. D. Samson, with a few 
remarks appropriate to the occasion. The latter then handed it to 


Mr. Mark Levy, president of the institution, with the following words: _ 


- It is my duty to present this first to you, Mr. President ; and let me add, 
that.it comes through the hands of one of your oldest members, having been 


for thirteen years connected with this congregation." 
_ Mr. Mark Levy, on receiving it, said— 


Mr. President, I can bear witness to your indefatigable exertions in this 
undertaking, and I hope that you will be spared for many years to carry out 
what Judaism requires. [The speaker then turned to Dr. Raphall, and said, ] 
Itrust that hereafter this institution will become a college for educating 
i for the Jewish ministry in the United States. ‘This trowel, which I 

old in my hand, presents a type of brotherly love like this institution, in 
which the children of one denomination, but of different nations, will be 
brought up together. To you I must say that this institution owes its ag- 
grandisement ; and after having raised the same, I am sure that you will not 
relax your exertions, but rather increase them. You have spent upon it 


| ea labour, time, mind, and erudition ; and you have brought this school to 


one that not only pays for itself, but has a large surplus, and in the 
course of a short time has raised the funds for building a school-house that 


will cost 18,000 dollars. I trust that we shall have your services for many | 
years to come, and hope hereafter to be able to say, that we raised a col- 
lege up. | 


Dr. Raphall then took the trowel which was presented to him, and 
said— 


I receive with thanks your kind acknowledgment of my services, and I will 
now proceed with it to close the corner-stone of a building in which the 
children of the house of Israel may be instructed to be good citizens and 
useful men. It will presently be my office to address this assembly in a 
more suitable place. | | 


The following document, written upon parchment in English and— 


| Hebrew, was then read aloud by the Reverend Doctor in both lan- 
guages:— | | 


K. K. B'nai Jeshurun Educational Institute. 

‘This corner-stone of a school, the first built by Jews in the United States 
of America, was laid on Friday, the 5th day of Tishri (7th day of October, 
5614, a.m.), by the Rev. Morris Jacob Raphall, M.A., Ph. Dr., assisted by 
Messrs. David Samson and Mark Levy, in the presence of the building com- 
mittee—Messrs. Bennet King, chairman; M. Myers, J. J. Solomon, Henry 
E. Hart, and Joseph Futman, hon. secretary. ‘Trustees of the congregation 
—David Samson, Esq., president; Zion Bernstein, Esq., treasurer ; Messrs. 
B. King, Henry E. Hart, J. Mack, J. J. Solomons, James Raphall, secretaries, 
Clerical officers—the Rev. Dr. Raphall, Rabbi, preacher and superintendent 
of the school; the Rev. A. Leo. reader; the Rev. S. C. Noot, reader of the 


law and head master. Directors of the Educational Institute—Mark Levy, 
Esq. president ; A.S. Van Praag, Esq., vice-president ; Joseph Futman, Esq., 


treasurer; Messrs. Jacob Pecare, Henry Davison, Henry Goldsmith, Asher 
Rosenblatt, Michael Myers, and Edward J. King. 
Correja, architects; Tribit and Hartley, builders. God prosper the institute ! 


The above, together with the Herald and other daily New York 
newspapers, and the Occident, a Hebrew newspaper published in Phila- 
delphia, as well as all the United States coins, from a cent to a gold 


- dojlar piece, were deposited in the box, which having been placed in its 


destined situation, Dr. Raphall proceeded to close it up. The trowel, 


|| which was of silver, with an agate handle, had the following inscription 


engraved upon the face:—__. | 


Presented to the Rev. Dr. Raphall, on his laying the corner-stone of the 
| B. J. school-house, on Friday, 5th Tishri, 5614 (7th Oct., 53). 


After the ceremony, the assemblage proceeded to the interior of the 
synagogue, when a most eloquent address was delivered by the Rev. 


Dr. Raphall. 
to select the following portion :— 


_ My Friends,—The ceremony which we have just now performed, though 
in itself not religious, nor directed by our laws and observances, is neverthe- — 
less not without the sanction of Holy Writ; for we find that, at the erection 


of Zion’s holy temple, king Solomon consecrated the centre of the court by a 
ceremony not unlike the one we have just now performed for the purpose of 


solemnly, and under the free vault of heaven, invoking the blessing of the - 


Most High on the undertaking in which we engage. And as thus our cere- 
mony has a high and holy sanction, as well as a sacred and solemn purpose, 
let us begin by offering our heart-felt thanks to our merciful Father for that 
he has permitted us to enter on this important enterprise ; and let us further- 
more beseech him, that as he has hitherto graciously deigued to bless our- 
design, so may he still vouchsafe to help, that the building which we erect, 
and the purpose for which we intend it, may prosper. Yes, my friends, we 
all have great cause to thank Him (blessed be His holy name !) for permit- 


- ting us to witness this day; and among us all none have greater cause for 
thankfulness than I have. 


Permit me, therefore, to occupy your attention: 
for a few moments on a subject which, from this pulpit, I rarely if ever men- 
tion, and that is myself. Iam rapidly falling into the sere and yellow leaf of 
life. I feel that time present is gliding from me ; and my future, who knows 
how brief that may be? Let me, then, indulge in the privilege which, since 
the days of Nestor, and long before him, too, has been the consolation of the 
aged—the privilege of recalling the past. Full twenty years have I been 
before the public. | 
in the vineyard of the Lord, and, little as I may have done, I have worked 
hard; nor has my toil been without its reward. As a writer, a speaker, a 
public man, my efforts in the cause of Israel have met recognition greater 
than they deserved ; and in the old world, as in the new, my name is, thanks 
be to God! not unfavourably known. All this there was no occasion to tell 
you; but I mention it as the suitable introduction to the solemn declaration, 
that among the many mercies that have attended my public life, there are 
three events for which I am especially thankful to the Supreme Disposer of 
all good. The first is my instrumentality in building the Hebrew National 
School in Birmingham ; the second, the address of thanks voted me by the 
Mayor and Gentile citizens of Birmingham when I left for this country ; and 
last, but greatest, the laying of the foundation-stone of your school this day. 
I say, greatest ; for it is working, not only for the present, but also, and even 
in a more important degree, for the future. We must not be blind to the 
signs of the times. Everything foretells that whilst the old, corrupt, and 
despotic monarchies of Europe are doomed to decay, this young and glorious 


republic will increase in power, and multiply in population, until even mighty | 


Britain will have to descend from its proud pre-eminence, and yield the first 
rank to the United States of America. And that supreme rank which thus 
inevitably awaits this commonwealth in power, moral, mental, and material 


Messrs. Field and 


We regret, however, that our space will only permit us_ 


The will of Providence assigned me a new field of labour — 
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—that same influence inseparable from power which the United States are 
called to wield among the nations of earth—we American Jews are called to 
exercise among our own people in every part of the globe. We alone are 
citizens and freemen ; we alone hold equal rights, and enforce them. Our 
country alone, in its vast extent and boundless resources, offers a home to 
our injured brethren in every part of the world... But it should be, it must 
be, our care to be prepared and fully qualified for our high destiny. When 
the fugitives land on our hospitable shores we must be able to usher them 
into that higher state of moral and intellectual consciousness which befits 
the freeman. We must be prepared to take their children by the hand. We 
must cleanse their young a tae every taint that Russian tyranny and 
_ Austro-Bavarian bigotry may have branded them withal. We must train 

them to become Israelites, true to their religion, unselfish, and sympathising 
with the oppressed of every creed and lineage. We must train them to 
become American citizens worthy of their country, whose voice potential 
shall be heard and respected wherever the hand of fanaticism is raised to 
injare, or the arm of despotism is stretched out to despoil their brethren. 
And the instrument for working out this great good is your school, not only 
in the example it sets, which other Jewish congregations will follow, nor in 
the system it introduces, which other schools will be glad to adopt; but 
still more, in a higher and more important degree, by its own direct activity. 
Already I see the time coming when the higher branches of knowledge will 
be as assiduously cultivated in your school as its.rudiments are at present. 
Already I see gifted youths from among its pupils standing forth and pro- 
claiming their intention of ministering at the altar of religion as soon as they 
can be properly trained in a Jewish college. Already I see the spirit of zeal 
active among you; and even as it created this school—I call it created, for 
it was the production of something out of nothing—I see it busy in extend- 
ing your educational institutions into a collegiate one ; and then the great 
work will progress—and this congregation, B’nai Jeshurun, already and in 


every respect the first among the Jews in the United States, will add to its’ 


other claims that of being the educational benefactor of your brethren 
throughout the land: for your school will lay the foundations, and your col- 


lege will ew eget the structure of that learning, Rabbinical, classical, and 


general, which shall qualify your children to become the spiritual teachers of 
this great land, | 


[We have particularly selected this portion of Dr. Raphall’s eloquent 
address, to show that New York has laid the foundation of a future 


American Jewish College. It compels us to ask, when shall we witness 
the opening of the London Jewish College? ‘The ery is still, ‘‘ It comes.” 
Would to heaven we could report something favourable. Why is the. 


Council mute? It was not-called into existence for such inactivity, but 


to be up and stirring and doing. We await some token of its existence. | },;, youth had subsided; he was no longer wild, wavering, and extravagant. 

ee | _ Not a word could be spoken against his moral principles; his public, even 
_ his domestic conduct, was unexceptionable, and therefore he bore a high 
_ character in the estimation alike of the Jewish and Christian world. What 
| cause had his mother, then, for the grief and pain which swelled her heart 
_ almost to bursting, when she thought upon her firstborn? Alas! it was 
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THE PEREZ FAMILY. 
By Grace AGUILAR. 
(Continued from page 10.) 
I. | 


It is two years after the mournful event recorded in our last chapter that 


we recommence our simple narrative. When time and prayer had softened || 


the first deep affliction, the widow and her family indeed proved the fulfil- 


ment of that blessed promise, “Leave thy fatherless children to me, and I | 


will keep them alive, and let thy widows trust in me ;” for they prospered 
and were happy. Affliction, either of failing health in those compelled to 
labour, or in want of employment, was kept far from them. The widow, 


indeed, herself often suffered ; but she thanked God, in the midst even of - 


pain, as she compared the blessings of her lot with those of others. Little 
Ruth, too, from her affliction and very delicate health, was often an object of 
anxiety ; but so tenderly was she beloved, that anxiety was scarcely pain in 


the delight her presence ever caused. Sweet-tempered, loving, and Joyous, 


with a voice of song like a bird’s, and a laugh of child-like glee, and yet such 
strong affections, such deep reverence for all things holy, that who might 


grieve for her afflictions when she was so happy, so gratified herself? She | 
was the star of that lowly little dwelling, for sorrow, or discord, or care, could | 


notcome nearher. | 


Joseph, her twin brother, had attracted the notice ofa respectable jeweller, 
who, though he could not take the boy into his house as a regular apprentice 
till he was thirteen, not only employed him several hours in the day in clean- 
ing jewels, etc., but allowed him small wages—an act of real benevolence, 


felt by the widow as an especial blessing, rendered perhaps the dearer from 


the thought that it was the high character her husband had borne which gave 


his youngest son so responsible an office, intrusted as it was to none but the 
strictly honest. 


Simeon, now nearly seventeen, was with the same watchmaker who had 


formerly brought forward his father. It was not a trade he liked; nay, the 
delicate machinery required was peculiarly annoying to him, but it was 
the only opening for him, and he conquered his disinclination. He had long 


since made a vow to use his every effort to restore his parents to the com- 


fortable estate from which they had unfortunately fallen, and no thought of 
himself or his own wishes should interfere with its accomplishment. Perse- 
vering and resolute, he took a good heart with him to the business; and 


though his first attempts were awkward, and the laughter of his companions — 


most discouraging, the praise of his master and his own conscience urged 


him on, and before the two years which we have passed over had | 
elapsed, he had conquered every difficulty, and promised in time to be quite 


as good a workman as his father. 
The extent of suffering which his father’s death had been to him no one 


knew, but he had felt at first as if he could not rouse himself again. It was | 


useless to struggle on ; for the beloved parent, for whose sake he had made 
this solemn vow, was gone forever. His mother indeed was spared him ; 
but much as he loved and reverenced her, his father had been, if possible, 
first in his affections. Perhaps it was that his own feelings, his own char- 
racter, gave him a clue to all that his father had done and endured. He 
had all his honesty and honour, all his energy, and love for his ancient faith. 
One difference there was: Perez could bear with, nay, love all mankind— 
could find excuse for the erring, even for the apostate, much as he abhorred 
the deed ; could believe in the sincerity and piety of others, though their 


faith differed from his own ; but Simeon could not feel this. Often, even in 
and as he grew 


his childhood, his father had to reprove him for prejudice ; 
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older, his hatred against all those who left the faith, or united themselves in 
any way with other than Israelites, continued violent. Prejudice is almost 
the only feeling which reason cannot conquer—religion may, and Simeon 
was truly and sincerely religious ; but he loved his faith better than he loved 


his God. He would have started and denied it, had any one told him so, 
and declared it was impossible—one feeling could not be distinct or divided 
from the other; yet so it was. An earnest and heartfelt love of God can 
never permit an emotion so violent as’ hatred to any of God’s creatures. It 
is no test of our own sincerity to condemn or disbelieve in that of others; 
and those who do—who are prejudiced and violent against all who differ 


_ from them—-may be, no doubt are, sincerely religious and well-intentioned, 


but they love their faith better than they love their God. ; 
These peculiar feelings occasioned a degree of coolness in Simeon’s senti- 


ments towards his brother Reuben, of whom we have little more to say than 


we know already. | | 
The death of his father was indeed a féarful shock ; yet, from a few words 


which fell from him during some of his interviews with Sarah, she fancied — 


that he almost rejoiced that he was bound by no promise to the dying. In 
the midst of repentant agony that he had arrived too late for his parent's 
blessing, he would break off with a half-shudder, and mutter, “If he had 
spoken that, he might have spoken more, and I could not have disobeyed 
him on his death-bed. Whatever he bade me promise, I must have promised ; 
and then, then, after a few brief months, been perjured. O my father, my 
father ! why is it my fate to be the wretch I am ?” 

This grief was violent, but it did not produce the good effect his parents | 
had so fondly hoped. Even in the days of mourning, it was evident that the 


| peculiar forms which his faith enjoined, as the son of the deceased, chafed 


and irritated him ; and had it not been for the deep, silent suffering of his 
mother, which he could not bear to increase, he would have neglected them 
altogether. When he mixed with the world again, he followed his own 
course and his own will, scarcely ever mixing with those of his own race, but 
seeking, and at last finding, employment with the stranger. He had excellent — 
abilities ; and from his having received a better education than most youths 
of his race, obtained at length a lucrative situation in an establishment which, 
trading to many different parts of the British Isles, often required an active — 
agent to travel for them. His peculiar creed had been at first against him ; 


but when his abilities were put to the proof, and it was discovered he was in 


ruth only nominally a Jew, that he cared not to sacrifice the Sabbath, and 


| that no part of his religion was permitted to interfere with his employments, 


his services were accepted and well paid. | 2 


- Had then Reuben Perez, the beloved and cherished son of such good and | 
pious parents, indeed deserted the religion of his forefathers ? Not in sem- 


_blance, for there were times when he still visited the synagogue ; and as he | 


did so, he was by many still conceived a good Jew. The flagrant follies of 


because she felt there was One who saw deeper than the world—One, 


between whom and himself Reuben had raised up a dark barrier of wrath— 


One who loved him, erring and sinful as he was, with an immeasurable love, — 
but whose deep love was rejected and abused—even his God, that God who 


_had been the Saviour of his forefathers through so many thousand ages. The 


mother would have preferred seeing him poor, dependent, obtaining but his 
daily bread, yet faithful to his faith and to his God, than prosperous, courted, 
and an alien. | ? | 
The brothers seldom met, and therefore Simeon was ignorant how power- 
fuliy coidness was creeping over his affections for Reuben; how, in violently 
condemning his indifference and union with the stranger, he was rendering 
the observance of his promise to his dying father (to bear with and love his 
brother) a matter of difficulty and pain. Faithful and earnest himself, he 


could not understand a want of earnestness and fidelity in others. But how- 


ever the world might flatter, and appear to honour his exemplary moral 
conduct, one truth it is our duty to record—Reuben was not happy. It was | 
not the mere fancy of his mother and cousin, it was truth ; they knew not 


_ wherefore—for if he neglected and contemned his religion, he could scarcely 


feel the want of it—but that he was unhappy perhaps was the secret cause 
which held the love of his mother and Sarah so immoveably enchained, bid- 
ding them hope sometimes in the very midst of gloom. 

Of the female members of Perez’ family we have little to remark. Leah’s — 
good conduct had not only made her the favourite of her mistress, but her 
liveliness and happy temper had actually triumphed over the sometimes 
harsh disposition she had at first to encounter. There was no withstanding 
her good humour. She had the happy knack of making people good friends — 
with themselves as well as with each other, and was so happy herself, that, — 
except when she thought of her dear father, and wished that he could but 
see her and hear her sing over her work, sorrow was unknown. Every 
Friday evening she went home to remain till the Sunday morning, and that. 
was superlative enjoyment, not only to herself, for her mother looked to the » 
visit of her merry, affectionate daughter, as a source of pure feeling, delight, 

In Sarah there was no change. Still pensive, modest, and industrious, 
she continued quietly to retain the most devoted affection of her relatives, 
and the good-will and respect-of her employers. Of her own individual 
feelings we must not now speak, save to say that few even of her domestic 
circle imagined how strong and deep was the under-current of character 
which her quiet mien concealed, | | 

It was the evening of the Sabbath, and the widow and her daughters were 
assembled in their pretty little parlour. Simeon and Joseph were not yet 
returned from synagogue. Reuben, alas! was seldom there on the Sabbath 
eve. The table was covered with a cloth which, though not of the finest 
description, was white as the driven snow; and the Sabbath lamp was _ 
lighted, for in their greatest poverty this ceremony had never been omitted. 
When they had no lamp, and could not have afforded oil, they burnt a wax 
candle, frequently depriving themselves of some week-day necessary to pro- 
cure this indulgence. ‘The first earnings of Sarah, Leah, and Simeon, had 
been used to repurchase the ancient Sabbath lamp, the heirloom in their 
family for ia generations. It was of silver, and very antique, and by a 
strange chance had escaped the fire, which rendered perhaps the sale of it 
the more painful to Perez. His gratification on beholding it againhad.amply | 
repaid his affectionate children. Never being used but on Sabbaths, it 
seemed to partake of the sanctity of that holy day. 


(To be continued.) 
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